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CARTELS:  CHALLENGE  TO  A FREE  WORLD 

By  WENDELL  BERGE 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S. 

SAYS  HENRY  J.  KAISER: 

Cartels:  Challenge  to  a Free  World  discusses  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  economy.  Shall  the  door  of  opportunity  be  kept 
open  to  free  enterprise  or  will  private  and  public  bureaucracy  stand  at  the 
gates  of  industry  and  decide  who  may  or  may  not  enter  into  production? 
America’s  economic  future  must  be  the  fulfillment  of  that  faith  in  freedom 
which  has  made  us  a great  nation.  For  workers  and  businessmen  alike  produc- 
tion should  be  an  adventure  in  the  creation  of  plenty.  If  American  industry  is 
not  fettered  by  monopoly  or  bureaucracy  it  can  build  and  produce  in  peace  on 
a scale  even  greater  than  it  has  in  war.  Cartels:  Challenge  to  a Free  World 
is  a contribution  to  the  clear  thinking  and  fast  action  we  must  have  if  our 
enterprise  and  productive  skills  are  .to  have  free  sway.  Every  businessman 
who  is  concerned  with  the  future  of  free  enterprise  will  draw  renewed  courage 
from  the  message  of  this  book. 

SAYS  SENATOR  JOSEPH  C.  O’MAHONEY: 

I wish  there  were  a better  word  than  “cartel”  to  dramatize  the  system  of 
world-wide  special  privilege  in  commerce  which  brought  on  this  war  and  will 
cause  another  unless  it  is  abolished,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better 
book  than  Wendell  Berge’s  Cartels  to  describe  the  methods  and  effects  of  the 
system.  Everybody  who  wants  to  be  well  informed  should  read  it.  and  certainly 
no  one  who  hopes  to  make  any  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  postwar  policy 
can  realize  that  hope  without  a knowledge  of  the  facts  about  international 
monopoly  so  clearly  set  forth  in  this  volume. 

I wish  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  read  this  book  and 
learn  how  one  cartel  group  planned  to  poison  plastics  and  pigments  in  order 
to  kee'p  prices  up;  how  another  group  of  alleged  American  exponents  of  free 
enterprise  surrendered  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  to  a German 
cartel  in  order  to  retain  for  themselves  freedom  to  exploit  the  American  people 
in  th  sale  of  certain  drugs.  . . . 

I wish  that  every  voter  in  America  could  read  this  book  and  learn  how 
the  technique  of  totalitarian  Germany  in  the  regimentation  of  science  in  the 
cause  of  world  domination  has  been  employed  in  America.  Berge's  chapter  on 
“Technology”  ought  to  be  in  every  home,  as  well  as  the  chapter  on  “Patents." 
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Victories  Mount  as  Siegfried  Line  Is 
Breached  and  Belfort  Gap  Is  Entered 

Landing  of  Allied  Airborne  Forces  in  Holland  and  Fall 
of  Brest  Add  to  Growing  Pressure  on  German  Fatherland 

By  HENRY  L.  STIMSON 
Secretary  of  War 


An  outstanding  event  of  this  week 
has  been  the  operation  of  our  airborne 
forces  in  Holland.  American  and  Brit- 
ish planes,  gliders  and  troops  took  over 
an  area  of  Holland  from  Eindhoven  to 
Nijmegen  and  points  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Rhine  near  Arnhem. 

At  the  same  time,  the  British  Second 
Army  moved  forward  rapidly  across  the 
canals  of  northern  Belgium  and  south- 
ern Holland  to  link  in  force  with  most 
of  the  airborne  troops.  Heavy  fighting 
is  going  on  in  the  Nijmegen  area  as  we 
seek  to  tie  up  with  the  northernmost  air- 
borne elements  beyond  the  Rhine.  In 
less  than  five  days  the  northwestern  flank 
of  the  German  defense  line  has  been  split 
and  an  allied  striking  power  has  been 
suddenly  developed  to  threaten  another 
section  of  the  German  frontier.  At  this 
point  we  are  the  nearest  to  Berlin,  and 
here  the  Siegfried  Line  defenses  may  be 
found  to  be  less  formidable  than  else- 
where. 

This  airborne  operation  again  support- 
ed the  hopes  of  all  of  us  who  have  been 
interested  in  developing  this  means  of 
offensive  warfare.  It  hopped  over  the 
barriers  of  coastal  forts,  flooded  lands 
and  difficult  canals.  It  achieved  tactical 
surprise.  It  placed  men  in  strength 
where  they  were  needed  and  is  keeping 
them  supplied  from  the  air  until  the 
junction  of  the  ground  troops  from  the 
south.  The  enemy  was  not  able  to  re- 
taliate swiftly  and  his  initial  resistance 
was  scattered,  although  now  German 
troops  and  artillery  are  gathering. 

The  operation  began  with  RAF  heavy 
bombers  on  Saturday  night  attacking 
German  airfields  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. The  next  morning  over  1,000 
American  heavy  bombers  with  fighter  es- 
cort attacked  enemy  gun  positions,  sup- 
ply depots  and  airfields  in  Holland,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  airborne  troops  to 
follow.  In  this  phase  of  the  operation  we 
lost  two  bombers.  Then  came  medium 
bombers  and  fighter-bombers,  knocking 
put  remaining  antiaircraft  guns.  The 
fighters  challenged  undisclosed  guns  to 
show  themselves  and  dived  to  destroy 
them.  Over  100  antiaircraft  positions 
were  demolished. 

With  a guard  of  fighters,  a force  of 
almost  1,500  carrier  planes  and  several 


hundred  gliders  brought  the  troops  to 
the  allotted  zones  of  attack.  Losses  were 
limited  to  two  per  cent  as  paratroopers 
were  dropped  and  gliders  landed.  Men 
were  placed  on  the  ground  accurately 
and  with  a concentration  which  made 
possible  swift  organization  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  bridges  and  other  key  points. 

These  Allied  troops  were  in  the  rear 
of  enemy  forces  facing  the  British  Sec- 
ond Army. 

At  no  time  was  the  enemy  able  to  put 
planes  into  the  sky  to  attack  our  trans- 
ports. A few  of  his  antiaircraft  guns  con- 
trived to  operate  for  a while  and  some 
gliders  went  through  flak  to  reach  their 
landing  places.  But  for  the  most  part, 
flak  was  spasmodic  and  far  to  the  side 
of  our  columns. 

The  next  day  almost  as  many  planes 
and  many  more  gliders  transported  addi- 
tional troops  and  supplies  to  support  the 
forces  which  landed  on  Sunday.  Our 
losses  were  again  limited  to  two  per  cent. 

As  you  know,  Lieutenant  General  Lewis 


II.  Brereton,  Commander  of  the  1st  Air- 
borne Army,  was  in  general  charge  of 
operations. 

The  American  First  Army  under  Gen- 
eral Hodges  has  probed  the  West  Wall 
from  Aachen  to  the  Luxembourg  border. 
Our  troops  have  been  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Aachen  and  have  by-passed  the 
town  on  each  side.  They  have  stabbed 
deep  into  the  Siegfried  Line,  threatening 
Cologne  and  the  industrial  Rhineland. 
The  enemy  has  made  counterattacks  and 
shows  a will  to  fight.  The  pillboxes,  guns 
and  dragon’s  teeth  of  the  West  Wall  are 
obstacles,  but  our  troops  are  still  push- 
ing forward. 

The  American  Third  Army,  which  has 
been  contending  with  heavy  infantry  and 
armor  resistance,  has  pushed  well  north- 
east of  Nancy.  A spearhead  approaches 
the  Baccarat  area,  23  miles  northeast  of 
Epinal. 

The  French  and  American  force  from 
southern  France  is  now  under  the  op- 
erational command  of  General  Eisenhow- 
er, along  with  the  other  armies  in  France. 
American  and  French  troops  are  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Belfort  Gap. 

The  bitter  enemy  resistance  at  Brest 
has  come  to  an  end.  Much  damage  has 
been  done  to  port  facilities  but  the  even- 
tual use  of  the  harbor  will  be  important 
to  us.  The  port  of  Boulogne,  following 
upon  the  surrender  of  Le  Havre,  is  near 
capture  after  successful  Canadian  attack. 

During  the  week,  German  General  El- 
ster  surrendered  with  20,000  troops  south 


LIQUIDATION  OF  WAR  AGENCIES  SOON 

Text  of  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  to  Budget  Director  Harold  Smith 

Total  war  has  required  a great  expansion  of  Government  activities,  agencies, 
and  personnel.  Our  success  on  the  battle  fronts  all  over  the  world  bears  witness  to 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts. 

Upon  the  termination  of  hostilities,  we  must  proceed  with  equal  vigor  to  liqui- 
date war  agencies  and  reconvert  the  Government  to  peace.  Some  steps  along  these 
lines  may  be  taken  when  the  fighting  ends  in  Europe.  The  transition  from  war  to 
peace  should  be  carried  forward  rapidly,  but  with  a minimum  of  disorder  and  dis- 
ruption. Only  careful  planning  can  achieve  this  goal. 

This  is  the  time  to  do  the  planning,  although  the  war — even  in  Europe — is  not 
over.  Most  of  the  planning  will  probably  have  to  wait  for  execution  until  the  Japs 
have  surrendered — and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  when  that  will  happen.  But  the 
plans  should  be  ready. 

In  order  that  I may  most  effectively  fulfill  my  responsibilities  as  Chief  Executive 
in  the  demobilization  period  and  may  present  appropriate  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  the  reconversion  of  the  Government  agencies.  I am  asking  you  to 
reexamine  the  programs,  organization,  and  staffing  of  Government  agencies  and  sub- 
mit to  me  at  the  earliest  possible  date  recommendations  for  adjusting  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  from  the  needs  of  war  to  the  needs  of  peace. 

Such  recommendations  should  include  plans  for  (1)  the  liquidation  of  war 
agencies  and  the  reassignment  of  such  permanent  or  continuing  functions  as  they 
possess,  (2)  the  reduction  of  Government  personnel  to  a peace  footing,  and  (3)  the 
simplification  and  adaptation  of  the  administrative  structure  to  peacetime  require- 
ments. 

In  general,  recommendations  should  include  the  methods  for  effecting  the  pro- 
posed changes  and  the  appropriate  timing  of  these  changes.  Immediate  attention 
should  be  focussed  on  the  adjustments  needed  upon  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  Europe.  (White  House,  9-19.) 
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of  the  Loire.  The  immediate  factors  in 

were  the  organized  pressure  and  attack 
o'  the  French  Forces  of  the  Interior  plus 
the  threat  of  American  air  action.  A 
demonstration  by  our  planes  in  force  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  final  threat  which 
made  these  Germans  lay  down  their 


Altogether,  the  Allied  armies  in  France 
have  taken  457,000  prisoners.  The  Ger- 
mans rounded  up  in  the  Brest  area  and 
at  other  scattered  points  far  beyond  our 
battle  lines  should  increase  this  figure  by 
mnay  thousands. 

In  Italy,  American  troops  have  made  a 
hole  in  the  Gothic  Line  on  a six-mile 
front  22  miles  north  of  Florence.  We  are 
closing  upon  the  road  junction  of  Firen- 
zuole.  Brazilian  troops  have  been  in  ef- 
fective action  at  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
cans within  the  Gothic  Line  positions. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  aggressive 
ability.  British  and  Indian  troops  are  al- 
so under  Fifth  Army  Command  in  heavy 
fighting  in  the  mountains. 

Canadian,  and  Greek  troops  of  the 
Eighth  Amy  in  the  Adriatic  sector  have 
captured  part  of  the  Rimini  airfield  and 
are  within  rifle  range  of  Rimini.  Ger- 
man troops  and  artillery  had  lodged 
themselves  in  the  tiny  Republic  of  San 


Marines  and  Army  troops,  escorted 
and  supported  by  powerful  naval  forces 
and  carrier  planes,  landed  in  the  Palau 
Islands.  The  Japanese  defending  this  ex- 
cellent fleet  anchorage  position  only  600 
miles  from  the  Philippines  were  ready 
in  force  to  fight  to  keep  its  possession. 
The  Army  assignment  was  the  taking  of 
Angaur  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the 
Palau  group.  The  81st  Infantry  Division 
under  Major  General  Paul  J.  Mueller 
has  now  completed  this  island. 

Enemy  progaganda  is  at  last  allow- 
ing the  Japanese  public  to  know,  belated- 
ly, that  the  offensive  against  India  is  over 
and  that  Japan  is  on  the  defensive.  The 
Japanese  public  has  been  told  that  “for 
various  reasons”  Japanese  forces  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Indo-Burmese  bor- 
der and  have  “shifted  from  Myitkyina 
for  strategic  reasons.” 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Britisli 
and  Indian  troops,  pressing  the  beaten 
and  withdrawing  Japanese  forces  into 
Biypa  from  India,  have  crossed  the 
Cj^dwin  and  Manipur  Rivers  far  from 
tj  pnce  besieged  plains  of  Imphal.  On 
hddim  Road,  the  pursuit  is  now  135 
gnules  from  Imphal.  In  north  Burma. 
( British  and  Chinese  troops  have  pushed 
down  the  Mandalay  railway  70  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Mawhun.  In  the  moun- 


westward  from  China.  This  is  only  a 
patrol  contact  but  it  gives  promise  of 
future  developments  reopening  the  land 


“THIS  WORLD  CANNOT  EXIST 


ditions.  Tengchung  has  been  taken,  with 
the  killing  of  2,800  Japanese  there  and 
the  capture  of  50  machine  guns  and  15 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Chinese  are  al- 
so forcing  back  the  Japanese  in  the 
Lungling  area. 

Although  the  Chinese  in  these  areas 
have  been  successful  on  the  offensive,  the 
Chinese  ground  troops  to  the  east  in 
south  China  have  been  obliged  to  fall 
back  under  the  weight  of  well-armed  and 
organized  Japanese  forces.  The  enemy 
thrust  is  nearing  the  importaht  com- 
munication center  of  Kweilin  where  of 
necessity  another  American  airbase  is  in 
process  of  being  destroyed  to  prevent  its 
possible  use  by  the  enemy. 

The  14th  Air  Force  has  been  pound- 
ing the  troop  and  truck  columns  of  the 
Japanese  advance,  destroying  as  many 
as  90  vehicles  in  a day  and  inflicting 
many  casualties  on  the  enemy.  In  one 
week  this  American  air  force  has  sunk 
as  much  as  69,000  tons  of  medium  and 
small  freighters  and  river  craft,  in  ad- 
dition to  scores  of  smaller  boats  used  by 
the  Japanese  for  supply  purposes. 

Total  United  States  Army  casualties 
in  all  theaters  as  reported  through  Sep- 
tember 6 are  as  follows:  64,468  killed. 
177,235  wounded,  48,725  prisoners  of 
war  and  47,315  missing — a total  of  337,- 
743.  "Of  the  wounded,  72,583  have  been 
returned  to  duty.  (War  Dept.,  9-21.) 
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Small  Business  Opportunities  For 
Veterans  Under  GI  Bill  Outlined 

Procedures  for  Loans,  Eligibility  Standards,  and 
Possibilities  of  Successful  Competition  Reviewed 

By  QUINCY  ADAMS 

Chief,  Division  of  Small  Business,  Commerce  Department 


Recent  Army  figures  indicate  a total 
of  7,700,000  persons  in  service.  The  Navy 
is  approximately  3,300,000.  All  of  these 
11  million  are  potential  beneficiaries  un- 
der the  GI  Bill.  Moreover,  the  11  mil- 
lion comprise  those  members  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  are  in  the  most  vigorous 
age  groups.  In  a few  years  they  will  be 
carrying  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  American  economy.  The  GI  Bill, 
then,  which  is  designed  better  to  fit  them 
for  this  task,  is  an  economic  document 
of  prime  significance. 

How  many  veterans  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  loan  provisions  and  enter 
business?  What  lines  will  they  prefer? 
In  what  communities  will  they  settle? 
How  well  will  they  be  equipped  to  suc- 
ceed? 

The  general  provisions  governing  loans 
to  veterans  are  set  forth  in  Section  500 
of  Public  Law  846.  It  stipulates  that  in 
order  to  be  eligible  a veteran  must  have 
rendered  military  service  between  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940.  and  the  end  of  the  war. 
A minimum  of  90  days  of  active  service 
is  specified. 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  a veteran  has 
bad  his  discharge,  has  visited  and  rested 
to  his  heart’s  content,  and  is  ready  to 
look  into  the  prospects  of  a small  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  He  may  be  interested 
in  a grocery  store.  While  in  service  he 
has  read  up  on  grocery  store  operation, 
and  is,  therefore,  aware  of  the  basic 
p-oblems  which  confront  a grocery  store 
operator.  He  knows  the  importance  of 
location,  the  proportions  which  his  ex- 
penses should  bear  to  his  income,  the 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  work  re- 
quired, and  the  amount  of  capital  need- 
ed for  an  enterprise  of  the  size  he  has  in 
mind.  It  is  against  the  background  of 
this  fundamental  information  that  he  will 
make  his  first  decisions  as  to  size,  type, 
and  location  of  store,  supply  house  rela- 
tionships, and  character  of  trade  to  be 
served. 

With  information  and  reasonable  esti- 
mates on  these  points  in  hand,  the  serv- 
iceman visits  his  banker.  The  banker 
may  have  a sentimental  interest  in  the 
veteran  because  of  the  things  that  he 
represents.  Undoubtedly  the  banker  will 
go  as  far  as  he  possibly  can  in  aiding  the 
veteran  to  carry  out  his  plans.  But  a 
very  important  consideration  is  that  bank 
loans  for  business  purposes  cannot  be 
based  upon  sentiments;  they  must  be 
based  upon  sound  business  considera- 
tions. For,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  bank- 


er is  the  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the 
depositors.  Not  only  does  he  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  conserve  them  but 
his  loaning  activities  are  rigidly  defined 
by  law  to  assure  that  all  possible  pro- 
tective safeguards  are  in  force.  The  real 
value  to  the  community  of  the  kind  of 
careful  banking  practices  legally  speci- 
fied will  be  well  appreciated  by  the  vet- 
eran when  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a busi- 
nessman and  a depositor. 

First  of  all,  the  banker  will  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  line  of  reasoning 
followed  by  the  serviceman  in  arriving 
at  his  decision  to  enter  this  particular 
business.  Had  he  engaged  in  grocery 
merchandising  before  the  war?  What 
was  the  extent  of  his  service  experience 


and  training?  What  comments  are  avail- 
able from  CO’s  in  the  service,  or  from 
pre-service  employers,  or  teachers,  in  re- 
gard to  his  dependability  and  attitudes? 
During  the  discussions  the  veteran’s 
character  will  emerge — his  business  char- 
acter— the  extent  to  which  he,  personally, 
may  be  evaluated  as  a good  business 
risk. 

If  the  bank  decides  to  go  along  on  the 
loan,  questions  as  to  the  total  amount 
and  the  security  are  in  order.  Section 
500  states  that  any  eligible  veteran  may 
apply  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs  for  the  guaranty  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  a 
loan  or  loans,  and  that  the  aggregate 
amount  guaranteed  shall  not  exceed 
152.000.  Thus  the  decision  of  the  bank 
to  make  the  loan  may  be  based  on  con- 
siderations of  the  security  offered  by  the 
lease,  stock  and  fixtures,  the  character 
of  the  applicant,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Government  guarantees  one-half  up  to 
$2,000.  Perhaps  a total  loan  is  arranged 


for  $4,000.  Note  that,  the  law  does  not 
provide  that  any  part  of  the  loan  be  for 
working  capital. 

On  what  basis  will  the  request  of  the 
veteran  for  the  guaranty  of  the  Adminis- 
trator in  the  amount  of  $2,000  be  ap- 
proved? Section  503  states  that  an  ap- 
plication may  be  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator if  he  finds  that  the  loan  will 
be  used  as  stated;  that  the  property  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  occupation;  that  the  ability  and  ex- 
perience of  the  veteran,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  proposes  to  pursue 
such  occupation,  are  such  that  there  is 
a reasonable  likelihood  that  he  will  be 
successful  in  the  pursuit  of  such  occupa- 
tion; and  that  the  purchase  price  paid 
or  to  be  paid  by  the  veteran  for  such 
property  does  not  exceed  the  reasonably 
normal  value  thereof  as  determined  by 
proper  appraisal. 

How  will  the  Administrator  be  satis- 
fied that  the  veteran  has  a reasonable 
chance  of  succeeding  and  that  he  is  pay- 
ing a fair  price?  The  law  empowers  the 
Administrator  to  ask  assistance  in  these 
determinations  from  sources  outside  the 
Veterans’  Administration.  Section  505 
(a)  says  “The  Administrator  shall  desig- 
nate such  agency  or  agencies,  if  any,  as 
he  finds  equipped  to  determine  whether 
the  guaranty  of  loan  should  be  ap- 
pioved  . . 

A point  not  entirely  clear  in  the  pres- 
ent wording  of  the  bill  is  whether,  in  the 
event  of  loss,  the  guaranty  is  to  be  ex- 
hausted first.  If  the  loans  is  for  $4,000 
and  $2,000  is  guaranteed,  do  the  loaning 
institution  and  the  Government  share  the 
loss  in  some  proportion  based  upon  their 
interest  in  the  loan,  or  is  the  loss  ab- 
sorbed first  in  the  $2,000  guaranteed  by 
the  Government?  Presumably  this  ques- 
tion will  be  clarified  eventually  by  a legal 
ruling. 

Once  the  loan  has  been  guaranteed,  it 
bears  interest  at  a rate  not  to  exceed  4 
per  cent,  and  is  payable  in  full  in  not 
more  than  20  years.  However,  interest 
for  the  first  year  on  the  part  guaranteed 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  paid  by 
him  out  of  available  appropriations.  Ap- 
plication for  the  guaranty  of  the  loan 
may  be  filed  within  2 years  of  separation 
from  service,  or  2 years  after  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  whichever  is  later,  but 
in  no  event  more  than  5 years  after  ter- 
mination of  the  war. 

Practical  standards  of  eligibility  will 
tend  to  develop  as  applications  are  proc- 
essed in  substantial  numbers.  As  has 
been  indicated,  it  is  presumed  that  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  initial  responsibility 
for  the  loan  in  the  field  would  be  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  local  banker,  a man  usu- 
ally extremely  well  informed  upon  busi- 
ness opportunities  and  general  conditions 
in  his  area.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
document  requesting  an  application  for 
loan  must  go  to  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion, which  will  act  upon  it  in  accordance 
with  the  best  information  at  hand.  The 
subsequent  action  of  the  Administration 
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may  or  may  not  be  based  entirely  on  the 
information  furnished  by  the  local 
banker. 

Fundamentally,  it  is,  of  course,  impor- 
tant that  standards  be  neither  too  low 
nor  too  high.  If  the  standards  are  low 
and  easily  met,  presumably  large  num- 
bers will  enter  business.  Many  will  be 
inadequately  equipped.  Some  will  be 
short  of  funds,  others  of  experience  and 
training.  A few  may  be  temperamen- 
tally unsuited  to  the  line  they  choose. 
Under  these  conditions,  mortality  will  be 
heavy.  Within  a few  months  of  start- 
ing business,  many  veterans  will  have 
failed.  They  will  be  back  at  the  desk  of 
the  man  who  certified  that  they  had  “a 
reasonable  chance  of  success”  and  will 
be  asking  him,  “How  come?” 

On  the  other  hand,  standards  might 
be  set  very  high.  With  a combined  re- 
quirement of  ample  resources,  experi- 
ence and  training,  they  might  practically 
guarantee  the  success  of  every  approved 
applicant.  But  relatively  few  would 
have  these  qualifications  to  offer.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  veterans  seeking  to 
enter  business  would  be  turned  away. 
They  might  ask:  “Have  the  stay-at-homes 
deliberately  fixed  it  to  keep  us  out  so 
that  we  won’t  compete  with  them?  What 
have  we  been  fighting  for  anyway?” 

When  the  veteran  actually  enters  busi- 
ness he  is  entering  a difficult  competitive 
struggle — a struggle  about  which  it  is 
important  for  him  to  know  something 
in  the  over-all  sense  before  he  takes  the 
fatal  step. 

When  we  say  that  the  American  en- 
terprise system  is  one  of  free  competi- 
tion, we  mean  just  that.  One  of  its 
workings  out  is  heavy  business  mortality. 
Something  like  500,000  concerns  start  in 
business  each  year  and  almost  the  same 
number  withdraw.  New  enterprises  start 
in  a ratio  of  about  1 to  5 concerns  in 
existence;  withdrawals  from  business  are 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  Contrast 
this  with  the  ratios  of  the  human  popu- 
lation. In  1940  births  were  1 to  55  of 
population;  deaths,  1 to  95. 

As  yet  we  have  not  estimated  how 
many  veterans  will  enter  business  on  GI 
Bill  guaranteed  loans — nor,  of  those  who 
enter,  how  many  will  succeed  and  how 
many  will  fail. 

On  the  understanding  that  they  are 
solely  estimates,  we  might  offer  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  We  have  seen 
that  there  are  about  11  million  in  serv- 
ice. Perhaps  after  the  war,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
retain  2 to  3 millions  in  the  armed 
forces.  This  would  permit  demobiliza- 
tion of  from  8 to  9 millions. 

A certain  proportion  of  these  will  re- 
turn to  jobs.  Others  will  continue  train- 
ing. Some  will  go  into  businesses  that 
are  being  kept  afloat  for  them  now  by 
partners  or  relatives.  Some  will  start 
new  businesses.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  those  who  will  try  various  things  for 
2 or  3 years  and  who  will  then  go  into 
business.  Also,  certainly,  some  of  those 


who  go  on  with  training  may  do  so  with 
the  object  of  fitting  themselves  for  a 
particular  business. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
would  not  seem  unreasonable  if  3.000,000 
GI’s  elected  to  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves. This  would  not  necessarily  be  in 
the  first  year  after  the  war,  but  might  be 
spread  over  the  first  3 or  4 years.  At 
that  rate  from  750.000  to  1,000,000  vet- 
erans would  be  entering  business  in  the 
period.  There  would  also  be  war  work- 
ers and  others  who  would  be  doing  the 
same  thing.  When  we  remember  that 
over  the  pre-war  years  there  were  about 
500,000  new  concerns  each  year,  we  can 
get  some  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the 
postwar  struggle.  But  markets  must  be 
rebuilt,  distributive  systems  re-created, 
the  economy  placed  on  a high  employ- 
ment peacetime  level.  This  all  means 
that  there  may  be  room  for  more  con- 
cerns in  194x,  194x+ 1 and  194x+2  than 
the  Pearl  Harbor  peak  of  3.4  million. 

Even  so,  if  anything  like  the  numbers 
we  have  been  guessing  at  actually  do 
seek  to  enter  business,  failures  will  be 
extremely  heavy.  Perhaps  because  of 
their  youth,  ambition,  willingness  to 


learn,  and  access  to  initial  financing, 
however,  the  GI’s  may  not  fail  in  the  same 
proportion  as  all  entrants  into  business 
failed  before  the  war.  Of  the  3,000,000 
who  may  enter  business  between  194+ 
and  194x +4. perhaps,  instead  of  the  21 
percent  which  lasted  10  years  or  more 
in  the  Poughkeepsie  survey,  as  many  as 
25  to  30  percent  may  still  be  in  existence 
between  194x+10  and  194x+14. 

Public  Law  346  (the  GI  BUI  of  Rights  i 
provides  for  the  guaranty  of  loans  to 
qualified  veterans  for  the  purchase  of 
business  property.  Presumably  the  vet- 
eran makes  his  loan  arrangements  with 
his  banker  and  then  makes  application 
to  the  Veterans’  Administration  for  the 
guaranty.  At  the  moment  the  propor- 
tion of  loss  absorbed  by  the  guaranteed 
and  nonguaranteed  portions  is  not  clear. 

During  the  past  3 years  large  seg- 
ments of  our  economy — those  dealing 
with  the  production  and  distribution  of 
peacetime  civilian-type  goods — have  been 
in  a state  of  suspended  animation.  They 
may  be  brought  to  vigorous,  productive 
life  as  young  veterans  of  World  War  II 
take  up  the  fundamental  responsibilities 
of  business.  (Commerce  Dept.) 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES  ARE  GETTING  EQUAL 
TIME  IN  REBROADCASTING  TO  TROOPS 


fSSi  Following  a conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  five  political  parties  quali- 
fied under  the  law  with  representatives 
of  the  Army,  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  a plan  for  the  rebroadcast  of  politi- 
cal speeches  by  shortwave  to  troops  over- 

Title  V,  Public  Law  277,  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  statute  “shall  prohibit  the 
rebroadcast  over  Government-controlled 
radio  stations  of  any  political  address, 
hut  equal  time  must,  if  requested,  be  giv- 
en for  such  purposes  to  representatives 
of  each  political  party  which  had  a can- 
didate for  President  in  at  least  six  States 
in  the  current  Presidential  election.”  At 
present  the  Democratic,  Prohibition,  Re- 
publican, Socialist,  and  Socialist  Labor 
Parties  have  Presidential  candidates  in 
at  least  six  States.  All  the  parties  have 
agreed  in  writing  to  the  plan. 

The  arrangement,  which  is  subject  to 
amendment  if  any  other  political  party 
qualifies  under  the  statute,  provides  for 
five  series  of  shortwave  rebroadcasts  over 
the  facilities  and  time  allotted  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service,  with  each 
party  using  equal  time  in  each  series. 
The  order  of  daily  assignments  within 
each  five-day  series  is  rotated  so  that 
each  party  has  the  first  broadcast  period 
in  one  of  the  series.  Allocation  of  the 
five  series  to  the  calendar  weeks  conforms 
to  requests  of  the  parties. 

In  addition  to  the  shortwave  schedule, 
a program  has  been  agreed  upon  for 
shipment  overseas  of  recordings  of  the 
speeches  in  the  first  two  series  for  re- 
broadcasting from  Army  Expeditionary 
stations.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  of 
these  stations  are  now  in  operation  In  all 
theaters  of  operation. 


Material  submitted  for  use  under  either 
of  the  schedules  must  be  in  the  form  of 
recordings  of  whole  or  parts  of  political 
addresses  as  broadcast  to  the  public  in 
the  continental  United  States.  It  must  be 
cleared,  for  security  only,  with  the  Office 
of  Censorship.  If  a party  does  not  de- 
liver its  recordings  for  a particular  series 
to  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  by  a 
specified  time,  or  if  recordings  are  lost 
or  destroyed  through  no  fault  of  the 
Army,  or  if  a particular  recording  is  not 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Censorship  for 
reasons  of  security,  the  submitting  party 
loses  its  time  in  that  series  and  waives 
its  right  later  to  request  an  equal  allot- 
ment of  time.  This  would  not  affect  the 
party’s  right  with  respect  to  any  later 
series. 

In  the  event  that  the  Army’s  facilities 
are  not  substantially  used  under  the 
schedules,  or  if  circumstances  of  war 
should  necessitate  such  a move,  the  Army 
may  suspend  any  schedule  on  notice  to 
the  political  parties. 

The  Army’s  stations  overseas  will  not 
relay,  or  record  for  later  broadcast,  the 
addresses  received  by  them  via  short- 
wave from  the  United  States,  since  at- 
mospheric conditions  affecting  reception 
overseas  might  prevent  carrying  out  the 
schedule  in  an  impartial  manner.  In  the 
case  of  recordings  shipped  overseas,  in- 
structions will  be  issued  that  if  the  re- 
cording of  one  political  party  in  any 
package  is  rebroadcast  by  an  Army  Ex- 
peditionary station,  the  recordings  of  all 
political  parties  in  the  package  must  be 
rebroadcast.  Owing  to  the  time  element 
involved,  the  parties  have  agreed  to  sup- 
ply recordings  for  rebroadcast  from  over- 
seas stations  only  for  the  first  two  series 
of  rebroadcasts.  (War  Dept..  9-15.) 


U.  S.  ARMY  TASKS  REQUIRE  VITALITY 


Moving  the  Army’s  supplies  and  equip- 
ment requires  the  services  of  both  the 
young  and  the  not  so  young  in  the  diverse 
activities  of  transportation,  according  to 
officers  who  direct  training  and  front-line 
operations.  Driving  a truck  in  a battle 
area  takes  qualities  different  from  those 
needed  for  the  same  work  in  a rear  sec- 
tion, and  different  again  from  operating 
or  grooming  a locomotive,  maintaining 
track,  riding  and  repairing  harbor  craft 
or  managing  traffic  at  a control  center. 

A truck  driver  at  the  front  must  stay 
behind  the  wheel  as  much  as  18  hours 
on  a stretch,  under  extremely  adverse 
conditions.  Mud,  rocks  and  shell-holes 
sap  his  strength,  and  fatigue  becomes  a 
very  important  factor  in  errors  that  can 
ditch  food  or  ammunition  awaited  at  the 
hattleline.  Sometimes,  according  to  ob- 


servers,  sheer  physical  power  to  swing 
the  wheel  makes  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  Keen  eyes  are  es- 
sential, and  good  night  vision  is  neces- 
sary to  rush  supplies  under  blackout 
conditions. 

As  an  example  of  what  front-line  truck 
drivers  have  to  take.  Army  transporta- 
tion officers  cite  the  battle  of  the  Vol- 
turno  river  in  Italy.  For  days  and  nights 
at  a time.  Quartermaster  men  operating 
with  the  Transportation  Corps  had  to  ply 
92  miles  and  back  between  the  beaches 
and  the  battle,  driving  12  to  14  hours 
out  of  24.  On  another  occasion  in  Italy, 
security  dictated  location  of  a supply 
dump  where  drivers  had  to  help  lift  each 
truck  in  and  out  of  the  dump  with  a 
winch. 

Conditions  in  base  sections,  removed 


from  the  fighting,  are  not  so  arduous  and 
transportation  officers  find  truck-driving 
there  much  more  suitable  to  the  average 
man  past  his  twenties  than  work  at  the 
front.  In  fact,  they  believe  a little  extra 
maturity  there  may  be  of  advantage, 
since  age  reduces  tendencies  to  reckless- 
ness that  could  result  in  destruction  of 
supplies. 

In  the  Transportation  Corps  itself,  offi- 
cers say,  age  runs  generally  higher  than 
in  the  Army  as  a whole.  This  is  strik- 
ingly true  in  railroad  men  who  are 
freighting  materiel  right  up  to  the  rail- 
heads of  the  war  areas,  such  as  the  em- 
battled India  - Burma  theater.  They 
learned  their  trade  through  long  civilian 
service,  as  did  the  shop  battalions  that 
keep  the  cars  and  engines  rolling,  and 
the  crews  that  maintain  the  tracks  built 
by  the  engineers. 

Moreover,  in  transportation  as  in  most 
other  Army  activities,  officers  in  charge 
of  training  and  operations  emphasize  that 
the  determining  factor  is  not  a man’s 
chronological  age.  but  his  physical  con- 
dition and  fitness  for  the  job.  Although 
the  probabilities  may  be  against  older 
men  in  some  positions,  there  are  excep- 
tions in  all  types  of  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  training  officers  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Corps  find  it  advisable  to  intermingle 
some  young  men  even  in  the  battalions 
whose  prime  qualification  is  great  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  Signal  Corps  the  story  is  much 
the  same.  Given  equal  experience  and 
ability,  this  corps  prefers  younger  men 
because,  in  the  aggregate,  their  use 
makes  for  a more  versatile  force.  Assign- 
ing available  corpsmen  according  to  their 
condition  and  talents,  personnel  officers 
are  likely'  to  place  a man  of  less  than 
maximum  stamina  in  a rear  area  where 
he  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  well.  But 
a man  physically  prime  can  be  shifted 
quickly  wherever  needed,  whether  at  the 
rear  or  on  a difficult  battle  line. 

Stringing  a line  under  combat  condi- 
tions calls  for  the  utmost  in  physical  en- 
durance. Once  started,  the  job  must  be 
carried  through  without  interruption  re- 
gardless of  how  long  it  takes  and  how 
hard  the  going  becomes.  Here  the  proba- 
bilities favor  young  men,  according  to 
Signal  Corps  officers.  They  recognize, 
however,  that  some  older  men  may  be 
able  to  endure  hardships  with  the  young- 

Moreover,  in  many  positions  the  impor- 
tance of  experience  throws  the  balance 
to  older  men.  In  rear  echelon  units,  for 
example,  technical  experts  are  absolutely 
essential.  As  a rule  it  takes  years  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
for  this  work,  which  includes  such  duties 
as  rebuilding  radio  sets.  (OWI.) 
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Substantial  Savings  Achieved  in  the 
Use  of  Paper  by  Government  Agencies 

Elimination  of  Periodicals,  Reductions  in  Mailing 
Lists,  and  Cuts  in  Size  of  Publications  Effected 


SSI  Substantial  savings  in  the  use  of  pa- 
per have  been  achieved  by  the  Inter- 
Agency  Publications  Committee  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  the  committee 
announced  today. 

Some  of  the  Committee’s  savings  were : 
1.  Elimination,  during  1943,  of  258 
Federal  Government  periodical  publica- 


2.  Savings  of  246.8  tons  of  paper  in 


552.8  tons-and  out  of  this  total.  11 


were  refused.  Jypkal  of  voluntary  re- 
culture’s cut  of  28  per  cent  in  its  re- 


after  a mail  check-up. 


4.  Restraint  of  all  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, including  the  OWI  itself,  from 
sending  any  materials  — press  releases, 
speeches  or  other — to  daily  or  weekly 
newspapers  outside  Washington,  except 
in  response  to  specific  written  requests. 
An  exception  was  made  for  a strictly  lim- 
ited number  of  Treasury  War  Finance 
publicity  materials. 

5.  Reduction  in  the  length  of  printed 
periodicals  handled  through  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  from  an  average  of 
33.8  pages  to  an  average  of  19.2  pages. 
In  March,  1943,  new  requisitions,  or 
print  orders,  which  would  under  OWI 
Regulation  No.  8 have  been  subject  to 
clearance  by  the  committee,  averaged  70 
a week ; in  March,  1944,  the  average  was 


16  new  requisitions  a week.  Paper  pro- 
cured through  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  1943  totaled  161,000  tons.  Con- 
tracts for  paper  obtained  by  agencies  on 
waiver  totaled  91,000  tons.  Of  the  grand 
total  of  252,000  tons  used  by  Federal 
agencies  in  1943,  only  24,600  tons,  or 
less  than  10%,  were  used  for  informa- 
tional printing.  Thus  far  in  1944  use  of 
paper  for  informational  purposes  by  Fed- 
eral agencies-has  been  further  reduced. 

Following  is  the  text  of  OWI  Regula- 
tion No.  8,  under  which  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  operates: 

I.  After  November  30,  1943,  all  infor- 
mational publications  of  a Federal  De- 
partment or  Agency  shall  be  cleared  for 
necessity  of  publication,  economy  of  for- 
mat, and  economy  of  permitted  distribu- 
tion, by  a person  or  persons  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  chief  of  the  issu- ' 
ing  Department  of  Agency.  On  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  each  month  there- 
after, the  person  or  persons  so  desig- 
nated shall  file  with  the  Inter-Agency 
Publications  Committee  a report  listing 
all  informational  publications  which  have 
been  so  cleared,  either  tentatively  or 
finally,  during  the  preceding  month,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  all  such  informa- 
tional publications  which  have  received 
final  clearance  by  the  Agency,  and  which 
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public  by  any  Federal  Department  or 
Agency  shall  be  cleared  by  the  Inter- 
Agency  Publications  Committee,  except 
as  provided  in  the  Supplement  to  this 
Regulation.  Publications  of  a smaller 
unit  size  shall  be  referred  to  the  Inter- 
Agency  Publications  Committee  at  the 
discretion  of  the  departmental  clearing 
officer  or  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
itself.  Clearance  by  the  Inter-Agency 
Publications  Committee  for  all  publica- 
tions above  300,000  units  per  issue  will 
be  a prerequisite  to  acceptance  for  print- 
ing or  processing  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  or  Central  Administrative 
Services. 

a.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  or  the  processing  unit  of 
the  Agency  concerned,  publications  of  a 
smaller  unit  size  may  be  referred  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Inter-Agency  Publications 
Committee  before  acceptance  for  print- 
ing or  processing. 

b.  Publications  to  be  multilithed, 
mimeographed,  or  otherwise  processed 
shall  be  cleared  as  provided  above,  and 
in  addition,  regardless  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  units,  no  publication  may  be 
mimeographed  in  a quantity  exceeding 
5,000  copies,  or  multilithed  or  otherwise 
processed  in  a quantity  exceeding  15,000 
copies,  until  cleared  by  the  Inter-Agency 
Publications  Committee.  (OWI.) 

RECENT  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  THE 

WAR  MANPOWER  COMMISSION 

Revised  rules  of  procedure  apply  to  cases  of 
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☆ SURPLUS  WAR  PROPERTY  ☆ 


Plans  Set  Up  For  Disposal  of  Surplus 
War  Property  Necessary  in  Agriculture 

Food  Producers’  Needs  to  be  Determined,  Best  Channels 
of  Distribution  Selected,  and  the  Loss  of  Time  Avoided 


The  War  Food  Administration  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  an- 
nounced their  administrative  set-up  and 
preliminary  plans  for  handling  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  disposal  of  the  surplus 
war  property  which  can  be  used  in  agri- 
cultural production. 

Under  the  President’s  Executive  Order 
9425,  issued  Feb.  21,  1944,  the  War  Food 
Administration  is  represented  on  the  Sur- 
plus War  Property  Policy  Board.  The 
order  assigned  to  WFA  responsibility  for 
disposal  of  food  declared  to  be  surplus 
war  property.  The  WFA  was  not  as- 
signed primary  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
posal of  machinery  or  other  war  prop- 
erty; therefore,  its  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  surplus  war  property  other 
than  food  will  be  discharged  through 
cooperation  with  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  RFC,  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Surplus  War  Property  Ad- 
ministration. 

War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  have  designated  the  Office  of 
Materials  and  Facilities,  of  which  J.  W. 
Millard  is  director,  to  make  arrange- 
ments, in  cooperation  with  the  disposal 
agencies,  for  distribution  of  surplus  war 
materials,  equipment  and  facilities  need- 
ed by  agriculture. 

Directly  in  charge  will  be  Capt.  John 
H.  Stambaugh,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  Army,  who  has  been  temporarily 
assigned  by  the  Army  to  the  Office  of 
Materials  and  Facilities  as  special  assis- 
tant to  the  director.  Captain  Stambaugh 
will  coordinate  his  work  with  that  of  the 
Farm  Machinery  and  Supplies  Branch  of 
which  David  Meeker  is  chief. 

Concerning  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration’s part  in  the  war-surplus-disposal 
program,  the  officials  stated: 

“During  the  war,  there  may  not  be 
large  amounts  of  equipment  to  move,  but 
that  which  is  available  for  farm  use  must 
go  where  it  is  most  needed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  essential  farm  products. 

“The  WFA  does  not  expect  to  act  as 
a distributor  of  surplus  war  property. 
With  the  cooperation  of  farm  organiza- 
tions and  the  established  distributing 
trades,  it  will  assist  disposal  agencies  in 
directing  the  flow  of  tools,  equipment  and 


materials  needed  in  the  war  food  pro- 
gram. 

“When  it  is  determined  that  a certain 
quantity  of  goods  will  be  available  to 
agriculture,  the  WFA  will  ascertain 
through  its  field  organization  and  county 
farm  rationing  committees  where  the 
goods  are  most  needed.  It  will  consult 
with  representatives  of  farm  organiza- 
tions, cooperatives,  and  established  mer- 
chandising associations  to  determine  the 
channels  of  distribution  best  suited  to  the 
circumstances.  Thus,  arrangements  for 
distribution  can  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Sur- 
plus War  Property  Administration  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  the  Treasury,  in  ac- 
cepting bids  for  the  goods. 

“In  line  with  the  recommendation  of 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  and  John  M.  Han- 
cock in  their  report  on  war  and  post- 


war adjustment  policy,  the  WFA  will 
help  arrange  for  disposal  of  property 
usable  in  food  production  through  regu- 
lar channels  of  trade  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  with  small  firms  and  indi- 
viduals participating  along  with  large 
concerns.  This  method  of  distribution 
will  provide  a ready  means  of  repairing 
and  rehabilitating  used  equipment. 

“WFA  will  also  emphasize  speedy  dis- 
tribution of  goods  during  the  war  so  as 
to  avoid  loss  of  time  in  putting  available 
equipment  to  work.  WFA  favors  the 
local  disposition,  so  far  as  practicable,  of 
small  quantities  of  equipment,  such  as 
that  declared  surplus  when  a military  in- 
stallation is  de-activated.  Details  will  be 
available  at  county  AAA  offices  as  the 
disposal  programs  are  developed.” 

The  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Army  Office  of 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  is  studying  military 
equipment  to  determine  its  probable 
agricultural  uses.  Equipment  which  prob- 
ably will  be  useful  to  farmers  when  it 
becomes  available  includes:  Vehicles  of 
various  kinds,  ranging  from  jeeps  and 
standard  trucks  to  four-wheel  and  six- 
wheel  drive  trucks;  trailers  ranging  in 
size  from  1-ton  capacity  to  those  large 
enough  to  haul  a 40-ton  tank;  tools, 
fence,  roofing,  buckets,  tires,  and  many 
other  small  items,  both  old  and  new; 
even  the  standard  buildings  of  Army  can- 
tonments. (Agriculture  Dept.) 
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Depreciation  Factors  Affect  Surpluses 
In  Shipping,  Construction,  Other  Fields 

Contrary  to  Popular  Impression,  Disposal  Programs 
Involve  Complicated  Problems,  Regulations,  and  Laws 

Highlights  of  an  Office  of  War  Information  report 


Before  the  war  only  a small  fraction 
of  America’s  commerce  was  carried  in 
government-owned  ships.  When  peace 
comes  the  merchant  fleet  will  be  twice  the 
size  of  Great  Britain’s,  according  to  the 
Maritime  Commission.  Shipping  tonnage 
produced  in  1944  is  at  least  five  times  as 
great  as  that  produced  in  1939.  Yet  de- 
spite the  fleet  size,  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  this  country  will  face  a surplus  im- 
mediately after  the  European  war  ends. 
Most  of  the  ships  of  the  Allied  Nations 
will  be  kept  busy  for  a year  providing 
relief  and  rehabilitation.  What  to  do 
with  them  later  will  depend  on  whether 
we  revert  to  a pre-war  policy,  and  if  not. 
on  national  policy  concerning  the  size  of 
an  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Depreciation  will  reduce  the  value  of 
the  ships,  based  on  cost,  approximately 
30%,  WPB  has  estimated. 

Disposal  of  floating  drydocks  and  Navy 
real  estate  today  is  subject  to  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  House  and  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee.  Public  law  305,  78th 
Congress,  controls  the  procedure  under 
which  vessels  of  less  than  1,000  gross 
tons,  including  those  acquired  from  pri- 
vate sources,  may  be  turned  back  to  their 
previous  owners,  or  otherwise  sold.  Sale 
of  other  ships  is  prohibited  under  Public 
Law  I,  78th  Congress. 

The  Navy,  on  June  8,  1944,  however, 
submitted  to  Congress  a request  for  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  transfer  of  vessels 
of  1,000  gross  tons,  or  less,  to  South 
America  on  a “partial  reimbursement” 
basis.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  the  transfer  of  excess  patrol  craft, 
mine  craft  and  other  small  vessels  and 
boats  to  South  American  countries  for 
hemisphere  defense. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

As  in  the  case  of  plants  and  the  mer- 
chant fleet,  the  size  of  a military  estab- 
lishment maintained  in  this  country  after 
the  war  will  affect  the  amount  of  surplus 
military  construction  available  for  dis- 
posal. 

The  government  has  spent  about  $10,- 
000.000,000  on  military  construction,  in- 
cluding camps,  airfields  and  warehouses, 
according  to  WPB,  which  has  estimated 
that  the  return  on  the  surplus  may  be 
“pennies  on  the  dollar”  and  may  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000,000. 

Very  little  military  construction  will  be 


feasible  for  post-war  use.  Some  airfields 
may  be  abandoned,  but  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  expects  that  many  of  them 
will  be  leased  or  sold  to  states  or  cities, 
and  that  commercial  airlines  may  pur- 
chase others. 

WAR  HOUSING 

More  than  half  the  homes  built  by  the 
government  for  war  workers  are  tem- 
porary structures,  and  under  terms  of  the 
Lanham  Act  must  be  torn  down  within 
two  years  after  the  war.  to  prevent  growth 
of  future  slums  and  blighted  areas. 

Permanent  structures  under  control  of 
the  National  Housing  Agency  cost  less 
than  $1,000,000,000.  and  will  be  put  on 
the  market.  The  Lanham  Act  stipulates 
that  when  the  emergency  has  passed 
these  should  be  disposed  of  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  at  a fair  market 
price.  Looking  toward  that  end.  a com- 
mittee within  NHA  today  is  making  a 
study  of  the  “how  and  when”  of  disposal, 
and  of  the  values  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  establishing  a price  policy. 

NHA  has  acquired  55,000  acres  of  real 
estate  for  its  developments.  Permanent 
structures  are  on  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  this,  leaving  about  40,000  acres 
that  all  will  eventually  become  surplus. 

The  Federal  Works  Agency  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  disposing  of  schools,  hospi- 
tals, sewers,  health  centers,  fire  stations, 
power  plants,  garbage  disposal  plants 
and  other  community  facilities  built  as 
Federal  projects.  Through  April  30, 
1944.  FWA  had  expended  $177,000,000 
in  Lanham  Act  funds  on  such  projects. 
This  does  not  include  community  facili- 
ties for  which  grants  were  made  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  other  local  government 
entities. 

The  law  requires  that  disposition  of 
this  FWA  property  must  be  made  within 
six  months  after  the  passing  of  the 
“emergency.”  To  ease  their  eventual 
pioblem,  FWA  is  making  disposition  now, 
and  nearly  every  week  at  least  one  city 
in  the  country  is  taking  title  to  some  fed- 
erally-built FWA  property  in  its  area. 

FINISHED  GOODS 

These  range  from  planes  and  tanks  to 
Scotch  tape  and  hairpins,  and  are  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities. 

Military  stocks  left  at  the  end  of  the 
war  are  considered  by  WPB  to  be  the 
hardest  type  of  surplus  to  estimate  in  ad- 


vance as  to  size  and  dollar  value.  Allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  an  accelerated 
rate  of  consumption  prior  to  the  ending 
of  the  European  phase  of  the  war  and  for 
the  military  policy  of  stabilizing  supplies 
at  a minimum  of  six  months’  reserves. 

Surpluses  in  the  post  exchanges,  co- 
operatively-owned by  military  personnel, 
could  be  liquidated  in  three  weeks,  it  has 
heen  said.  But  airplanes,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  pose  one  of  the  giant  disposal 
problems  for  the  government  after  the 
war,  according  to  SWPA. 

Post  exchange  stocks,  while  not  gov- 
ernment-owned. are  subject  to  certain 
military  control.  The  Army’s  procedure 
for  liquidating  these  stocks  was  outlined 
in  Circular  No.  57,  dated  February  8, 
1944,  which  provides  for  gradual  decrease 
in  inventories  if  the  troops  at  a given 
point  are  reduced ; provision  is  also 
made  for  gradual  transfer  of  excess  stores 
to  other  exchanges,  and  for  final  liquida- 
tion and  sale  of  remaining  stock  to  the 
public  in  conformity  with  priority  and 
rationing  regulations. 

The  Navy’s  regulations  are  somewhat 
similar.  The  volume  of  business  in  the 
Navy  Ship’s  Service  Stores,  operated 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Navy 
Personnel,  is  $300,000,000  annually. 

Aircraft  will  constitute  a vast  surplus 
even  before  the  war  is  over,  but  a report 
made  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration  for  the  Army  Air  Forces 
suggests  that  there  may  be  fewer  surplus 
transport  planes  than  generally  supposed. 
However,  a heavy  surplus  of  C-46  and 
C-47  types,  cargo  planes,  is  anticipated. 
There  are  already  surpluses  in  training 
planes.  Many  of  the  tactical  planes  are 
built  for  such  high  speed  that  they  will 
not  be  economical  or  comfortable  for 
civilian  use  after  the  war. 

The  Harvard  report  says  many  smaller 
planes  should  be  scrapped.  Obsolete 
planes  and  other  finished  goods,  which  at 
their  prime  were  useful  only  for  military 
purposes,  are  still  of  value  when  dis- 
mantled and  scrapped.  From  such  mili- 
tary items,  SWPA  says,  will  come  copper, 
aluminum,  steel  and  other  scrap  in  abun- 
dance. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  however, 
the  military  stocks  include  materials  and 
equipment  that  can  be  adapted  to  civil- 
ian or  industrial  use. 

Railroad  equipment,  construction  and 
communications  equipment,  SWPA  .an- 
ticipates, should  find  a ready  market.  So 
should  shoes,  petroleum  products  and 
many  consumer  items.  As  to  these, 
SWPA  Administrator  Clayton  said: 

“We  would  like  to  have  it  understood 
that  while  very  large  quantities  of  mate- 
rials will  undoubtedly  become  surplus 
upon  the  termination  of  the  first  phase 
of  the  war,  it  does  not  follow  that  large 
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surpluses  of  the  particular  consumer 
goods  of  which  the  public  has  most  felt 
the  lack  will  immediately  be  available; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  surplus  stocks 
of  consumer  goods  can  be  counted  on  im- 
mediately to  meet  all  civilian  require- 
ments. Really  large  surpluses  will  often 
not  exist  in  just  those  particular  items 
for  which  the  public  is  most  hungry. 
Concretely,  for  instance,  the  ending  of 
the  war  with  Germany  will  not  mean  that 
there  will  then  immediately  be  available 
from  surplus  enough  of  such  items  as  re- 
frigerators, washing  machines  and  auto- 
mobiles to  relieve  the  shortage.” 

In  selling  finished  goods  that  become 
surplus,  the  government  will  not  become 
a retailer.  In  Mr.  Clayton’s  words,  “It 
will  seldom  be  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  as  a retailer;  for  the  most 
part,  surpluses  will  have  to  be  sold 
through  ordinary  channels  of  distribu- 
tion.” 

Although  there  may  appear  to  be  a 
superabundance  of  some  items,  regula- 
tions may  prohibit  their  being  declared 
as  “surplus.”  No  jeeps,  for  instance, 
will  be  for  sale  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  On  June  12.  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Department,  is- 
sued instructions  that  no  more  jeeps  are 
to  be  declared  surplus  and  that  wrecked 
or  unserviceable  jeeps  are  to  be  canni- 
balized to  obtain  parts  to  be  used  for 
the  repair  of  other  jeeps.  At  the  time  the 
instructions  were  issued,  69  jeeps,  al- 
ready declared  surplus,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Procurement  Division  for  disposal. 
These  were  withdrawn  and  are  again  on 
Army  inventory. 

When  the  war  ends,  depleted  business 
inventories  will  need  replenishing  far 
beyond  the  point  possible  out  of  govern- 
ment surplus  stocks  of  finished  goods, 
WPB  has  estimated.  The  entire  surplus 
in  finished  goods  suitable  for  the  domes- 
tic market  will  be  less  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  months’  prewar  retail  sales,  as 
recorded  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 


WAR  EXPENDITURES  DECREASE 

War  expenditures  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment in  July  amounted  to  $7,355,000,000. 
a decrease  of  $602,000,000,  or  7.6%,  from 
expenditures  in  June,  according  to  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 

Average  daily  war  spending  in  July 
totaled  $282,900,000.  as  compared  with 
$306,000,000  in  June.  The  July  daily 
expenditures  were  the  lowest  of  any 
month  this  calendar  year.  From  July  1, 
1940,  through  July  31,  1944,  expenditures 
for  war  purposes  amounted  to  $207,200,- 
000,000. 


H|  The  Surplus  War  Property  Adminis- 
tration has  announced  a new  regulation 
governing  pricing  of  surplus  aircraft  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion, the  agencies  that  have  been  desig- 
nated to  handle  sales  of  aircraft  declared 
surplus  in  the  U.  S.,  U.  S.  territories  and 
possessions  and  in  foreign  territory,  re- 
spectively. 

The  pricing  regulation  was  adopted 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  prepared  by 
the  Surplus  Aircraft  Advisory  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  L. 
Welch  Pogue,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Chairman.  The  Pogue  committee’s  pric- 
ing recommendations  generally  paral- 
leled those  of  the  report  submitted  to 
the  War  Department  in  June  by  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

For  pricing  purposes,  all  aircraft  are 
placed  in  five  classes  as  follows:  Class  A 
— Tactical  Aircraft  (or  planes  useful 


only  for  military  purposes).  Class  B — 
Transport  Aircraft,  Class  C — Personal 
Aircraft,  Class  D — Aircraft  Equipment 
and  Component  Parts.  Class  E — Unab- 
sorbed Surplus. 

The  new  pricing  regulation  points  out 
that  most  Class  A aircraft  will  not  be 
suitable  for  sale  for  flight  use  and  will 
therefore  be  transferred  to  Class  E to  be 
used  for  educational,  experimental,  me- 
morial purposes,  salvage  and  scrap.  For 
those  few  surplus  military  aircraft  suit- 
able for  specialized  industrial  or  private 
use,  the  regulation  sets  only  minimum 
prices.  They  must  not  be  sold  at  less 
than  the  estimated  sales  value  of  salvage- 
able spare  parts  plus  the  scrap  value  of 
unsalvageable  residue. 

Prices  of  Class  B aircraft — transports 
— are  related  to  the  lowest  manufactured 
cost  of  the  planes  manufactured  in  great- 
est quantity  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1944.  The  applicant  has  the  option 
to  buy  outright,  to  lease  or  to  rent  on  a 
terminable  installment  plan.  (SWPA. 
9-23.) 
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^ POINT  LOANS  AIDING  HARDSHIP  CASES 


ESu“ 


B basis,  OPA  has  au- 


tion  currency  is  no  longer  required  in  its  October  4.  1944.  Application  should  be 

purchase,  OPA  said,  allotments  of  points  made  to  the  user's  local  War  Price  and 


m 

ISSs-'lElli 


to  pay  off  point  obligations.  ( { ^ ® position  jvith  respect  Jo  point  debts  as 


rWcsr/Sifi: 

OPA  has  no  evidence  of 


number  of  points  to  his  supplier,  or  h 
may  be  repaying  excess  inventory  t 
OPA.  He  may  owe  points  to  OPA.  whic 

tion.  or  he  may  have  overdrawn  his  ra-  “blue  point" % processed  foods  to  zero 
tion  banking  account  and  be  in  the  midst  value  the  last  few  months.  (OPA.  10-2.) 

42,000  VIOLATORS  DURING  6 MONTHS 

!ng  the  first  half  of  1944.  The  total  in- 


1.  2,191  crim 
ed  by  United  i 

2.  5,436  civi 


of  1944  compares  with  2 
brought  during  the  whol, 
This  was  done  with  p 
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